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SWEARING IN PRINT. 





In her “ Skirmishes and Sketches,’ many 
years ago, Gail Hamilton wittily declared 
her belief in “ the total depravity of matter.” 
Most writers have a suspicion that, of all 
kinds of matter, printers’ types are most de- 
praved, perhaps because they receive so 
many evil, i. e., illegible communications. 
It is probably a depraved humanity behind 
them that makes these innocent pieces of 
metal so bad as they are. But the types 
must be held as accessory after the fact, at 
least for some depths of profanity, that 
without them writers would not be guilty 


of. I refer to the sneaking, hypocritical, 
and foolish make-believe swearing indicated 
in types by the ——, either with or without 
the first and final letters of the profane word 
that is left otherwise to the imagination. 
To put G-d for the name of Deity, d—n 
for damn, and d——d for damned is worse 
than childish: it is a hypocritical evasion of 
what one wishes to say, that is alike 
abominable to God and to all sincere men. 
Nobody is deceived by it; and though in 
reading aloud the niissing letters be slurred, 
the swearing is none the less profane, and 
possibly its evil is intensified. 

By all means, when it becomes necessary 
to swear, let the profanity come out in 
words round and full, as the immortal 
Shakspere advised the player to recite 
“ Hamlet,” not hesitatingly and trippingly, 
either by tongue or type. So Washington 
swore sometimes, on occasion, as did An- 
drew Jackson, and brave old Ethan Allen of 
Revolutionary fame. It was Ethan Allen 
who said that it was not so bad to swear, 
thinking no evil, as it was to pray, thinking 
no good. Profanity is with many a rough 
kind of sincerity, and the best expression that 
some men can make of their feelings. As 
such, it may be more pleasing to God than 
any kind of sham could possibly be. It is 
unfortunate when the sincerest utterances 
of men and women become a series of pro- 
fane expletives ; but, as the old Quaker lady 
remarked to the sailor who was pouring out 
a foul string of oaths and offensive lan- 
guage : “ Friend, if thee has all that bad 
stuff inside thee, it is well for thee to get it 
out as quick as thee can.” 

In short, even in our profanity it is a 
duty so to act as to best please God. Here 
comes the curious paradox of what I have 
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to say on this subject: When men and 
women begin to think of pleasing God in 
profanity, they will most likely stop swear- 
ing altogether. That is, indeed, in most 
cases the best cure of thoughtless and 
meaningless profanity. In the exceptional 
cases where swearing may be necessary, its 
fullest expression is the best form it can 


take. Whenever there is continued needless 
suppression of natural feelings, they are not 
thereby gotten rid of; it may result in an 
explosion all the more dangerous for the 
suppression, as a steam boiler may burst if 
the steam be not given suitable vent. 


William J. Fowler. 
Rocnuester, N. Y. 


STORY OF A WILD-CAT SCRIBE. 


They were old friends who had not met 
for years ; and after handshakings, dinner, 
and visiting old and familiar haunts, they 
are finally seated in Gray’s den, filling the 
little quarters with smoke, and looking at 
one another through the clouds. 

“T say,” says Arjona — we had learned to 
pronounce it Arhona years ago — “I do not 
see your name so often in the papers and 
magazines. You used to sit up half the 
night when we roomed together, grinding, 
as. you called it. Have you quit grinding ?” 

“No; I grind more than ever.” 

“But you do not print so much as you 
used to, do you?” 

“Well, I print enough, such as it is.” 

“What a lot of yarns you used to grind 
out for the Yankee Blade years ago! I 
think you used to attempt comic stuff, 
verses, and all that, too, for the Blade,” said 
Arjona, as he leaned over the lamp to re- 
light his cigar. 

Gray moved in his chair uneasily, as if 
disturbed. His cigar had lost its spark, as 
well as fragrance, when his friend mentioned 
old things; but as they had been bosom 
companions years ago, he was determined 
to satisfy the curiosity of the other, and 
said : — 

“The Yankee Blade died when Justine 
Jones, whose pen name was ‘ Harry Hazel,’ 
quit. He was a lovable man, and my first 
puny efforts were printed by him.” 


“What has 
Hazel’ ?” 

“* Dead — like his paper.” 

“And you used to write some stories and 
poems for a magazine that was printed in 
Boston. Let’s see —what was the name ?” 

“Ballou’s Magazine ; dead, also. Yes, I 
was fortunate enough to catch the fancy of 
the editor of Ballou’s. He sent ‘me the first 
check I ever received for grinding. I was 
immediately placed upon the topmost 
pedestal of fame and hope when I got a 
check for $10 for my story in Ballou’s Maga- 
zine.” 

“And you did a good many things in the 
way of stories and verses for the Waverley 
Magazine years ago.” 

“Yes ; any one who has knows what that 
means. They were kind, would send you 
the paper, print your name among the cor- 
respondents, and all that. However, it was 
good company ; incidentally, an old friend 
and neighbor of mine used to write fre- 
quently for the Waverley.” 

“Who ?” 

“Clinton Scollard.” 

“Why, his name is in all of the big guns. 
And he writes beautifully.” 

“ Because he is a poet.” 

“And did you not write verses for the 
New York Clipper once ?” 

“Miles of them, old boy, miles of them. 
When dear old Frank Queen was on earth 


become of dear ‘ Harry 
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and at the head of the Clipper, I always 
knew a week in advance where I could find 
a ten-spot or a fiver. It was away back in 
the time—several hundred years ago, I 
think— when ‘Vandyke Brown’— Marc 
Cook, rather, made his name glorious in the 
pages of the Clipper with verse and prose. 
Frank Queen died ; Cook died. I’ve never 
had a line in the Clipper since, though one 
or two of my poems originally printed in the 
good old sheet have been set to music.” 

“And the New York Sunday Mer- 
cury ——” 

“Paid me out of sight for matter, prose 
or verse. You are calling up old things, 
Arjona ; will you never quit ?” 

“But it is only curious to me, you see, 
that you do not write any more, Gray.” 

“The Mercury is dead—quit some time 
since. Bill Nye, Opie Read, and some more 
of the old fellows did the grand upon the 
columns of the Mercury years ago. Read 
is busy writing books now.” 

“And Nye’s dead. There was a paper 
printed in Yonkers, N. Y.——” 

“Yonkers Gazette. The paper Wade 
Whipple did his prettiest for. Dead—not 
Whipple, for he’s at it yet ; paper’s dead.” 

“And Peck’s Sun?” 

“Will you never cease raking over the old 
ashes ? I did a grist of stuff for the Sun; 
but the Bad Boy grew up, the Daddy went 
into politics, paper fizzled —and there you 
are.” 

“ And a magazine in St. Louis always had 
you in every number.” 

“St. Louis Magazine. Yes, I wrote its 
Christmas story for a while. It had a genius 
at its head, Lee MeNil. After the maga- 
zine slipped the genius, it was edited from 
a rocking chair, and the old crowd was 
forced out, I with the rest.” 

“And then you wrote for Texas Siftings 
and the Arkansaw Traveler.” 

“Yes. The Siftings people sent me some 
nice checks, but after they moved to New 
York they quit. As for the Arkansaw Trav- 
eler, it was a pleasure to grind for its pages. 


What a swim Opie Read was in when he 
was at its fore! I'll venture to say he’s 
never had as much pleasure since, though he 
now writes books. The Siftings and the 
Arkansaw Traveler have both given up the 
ghost.” 

“And the Chicago Weekly Novelist ?” 

“A story paper that could not live in the 
Windy City ; came to New York and gave 
up the same old ghost. I did yarns, poems, 
and a serial for it, but the cleverness of 
even St. George Rathbone could not save 
it—dead. Rathbone is now in ‘Who’s 
Who,’ the author of a long list of books.” 

“And Beadle & Adams. Didn’t you do 
a lot for that firm ?” 

“More than I can recall ; and one of the 
cleanest firms I ever had to do with. Send 
five or six stories, and the check came 
forthwith. And their novels were clean, 
moral, and square.” 

“And didn’t you write for 
Young People ?” 

“Yes; had their amateur department of 
photography for a couple of years. Pay 
was good — one cent a word. I had charge 
of two nice amateur photographic contests 
in which two or three hundred dollars were 
divided. But new methods came up, and 
they didn’t want me any more.” 

“And the New York Independent ?” 

“Only when Bliss Carman was with it; 
he took a couple of my stories and a poem.” 

“Seems to me Tid Bits, away back ——” 

“That was when Wollcot Ballestier was 
at the fore there. He used a lot of my 
funny matter. Lovells paid weil for mat- 
ter ——” 

“And Puck, Judge, Life, Truth ?” 

“ Been with them all at periods. But it is 
getting late, and I guess we’d better quit.” 

“But why do not you write any more ?” 

“TI write more than I ever did.” 

“Don’t see your name in print so much.” 

“T wore out the old name, and am using 
another name. Let’s quit.” 

And they quit. 

Utica, N. Y. 


Harper’s 


H. S. Keller. 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe Writer. Readers of the’ magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 
of THE WRITER are always open jor any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


e*e 


The publishers of the Columbian Maga- 
zine showed ingenuity in getting out of a 


scrape in publishing their June number. 
The cover picture for the number was of 
Mr. Roosevelt shaking hands with King Ed- 
ward, and originally had underneath the 
word “ Delighted!” Four or five thousand 
of the magazines had been printed and 
bound, when news came of the king’s death. 
There was no time to prepare a new cover 
picture, but the publishers did not stay long 
in a quandary. The printed covers were 
destroyed, a change was made in the plate, 
and a new stock of covers was printed. For 
the word “ Delighted!” was substituted 
Whittier’s verse :— 
“ Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these, ‘ It might have been.’ 


” 


a *s 


It is announced that the value of the es- 
tate left by Peter Fenelon Collier, publisher 
of Collier’s Weekly, is $2,889,440.60. From 
London comes the news that the late 
Thomas Galpin, once a partner in the Lon- 
don firm of Cassell, Petter, & Galpin, and 
afterward chairman and managing director 
of its successors, Cassell & Co., Ltd., left 
an estate amounting to $2,300,000. His 
partner, G. W. Petter, left an even larger es- 
tate, valued at $2,602,805. Sir Walter Scott 
—not the author, but the English publisher 
— left a fortune of $7,500,000, but he was a 
railroad builder and ironmaster, as well as 
a publisher. It appears from these figures 
that publishing is not always an unprofitable 
business. By way of contrast, it may be 
noted that the estate of Richard Watson 
Gilder, poet and editor of the Century 
Magazine, has been appraised ‘at $14,196.95. 


 *-e 


The Vineyard Haven correspondent of the 
Boston Journal, reporting the death of Dr. 
William J. Rolfe at Tisbury, is responsible 
for the statenient that in Dr. Rolie’s 
seventy-sixth year one of his closest friends 
stole the manuscript of the Dana Estes edi- 
tion of Rolfe’s Life of Shakspere. It 
was a book of 500 pages, but, refusing to 
divulge the name of the person who stole 
the manuscript, Dr. Rolfe re-wrote the 
book, a labor requiring four months. It is 
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fortunate that the distinguished Shaks- 
perean scholar did not have many such 
“closest friends.” 


* 


In the United States very little official or 
public attention is paid to authors, either 
living or dead. The statue of Longfellow in 
Washington is an exception to the rule that 
Americans have not been in the habit of 
erecting statues of famous authors, and in 
this country, where one man in ten —or 
thereabouts — enjoys a pension, the idea of 
pensioning writers has never been sug- 
gested. In England, on the other hand, 
pensions are granted from the civil list in 
recognition of good work in literature, the 
sciences, and art. Pensions of this kind 
have recently been granted to Richard 
Whiteing, the novelist, who receives £100; 
Bradley, the Canadian historian, who re- 
ceives £80: Mrs. Constance Garnett, who 
£70; and Mrs. Beardsley, the 
mother of Aubrey Beardsley, who re- 
ceives £55. 


receives 


o*6 


From England comes the announcement 
of the organization of a body designed to 
represent pure literature, as the Royal 
Academy represents the fine arts and the 
Royal Society represents science, to do 
work like that of the Académie Francaise. 
Eventually there are to be forty members, 
but the new society has only twenty-seven 
original members, including Alfred Austin, 
Austin Dobson, Edmund Gosse, Henry 
James, Thomas Hardy, Andrew Lang, Lord 
Morley, Sir Arthur Pinero, and George 
Macaulay Trevelyan. These are the best- 
known The names of some 
unknown to the general 
public. For the present, it is said, the 
newly-constituted body will be content to 
be known as the academic committee of the 
Royal Society of Literature, which with the 
Society of Authors formed a joint commit- 
tee to study the project of a British 
Later on the academic com- 
mittee will, if successful, break away from 
the Royal Society of Literature and seek a 
charter of its own. The twenty-seven origi- 


members. 
others are quite 


academy. 


nal members are to elect thirteen others, 
and at their first meeting the names of 
Maurice Hewlett and A. C. Benson were 
added to the roll. Strangely enough, Rud- 
yard Kipling was not numbered among the 
twenty-seven English Immortals, and the 
name of Sir George Trevelyan does not ap- 
pear in the list, although his son’s name 
does. For some _ unaccountable reason, 
George Bernard Shaw has not yet expressed 
his pleasure and satisfaction at the omission 
of his name. 


eo * 


Tke serial story is so common now that 
it is hard to realize that there was a time 
when it was unknown. It is interesting to 
note that the first example of a feuilleton 
issued by a newspaper was the publication of 
“ Robinson Crusoe” in the original London 
Post, or Heathcot’s Intelligencer, which 
began the story in its issue of October 7, 
1719, and finished it in its issue of October 
19, 1720. There are only two copies known 
of the story in this form. One is the Gren- 
ville copy in the British Museum, and it is 
imperfect. The other has recently been sold 
in London. Daniel Defoe published the 
first volume of “ Robinson Crusoe” April 
25, 1719, and its success was so great and 
immediate that a fourth edition appeared 
August 8 of the same year, followed shortly 
afterward by the second volume of the fa- 
mous story. W. H. H. 


HINTS TO UNACTED PLAYWRIGHTS, 





The following observations (by a I.ondon 
manager's Reader ) are not intended for the 
dramatist who has “ arrived,” but rather for 
the large army of writers, who, experience 
tells me, are getting along more slowly than 


they would wish. And a long way, too, 
some of them must find it, beset with disap- 
pointments and blind alleys. The great ma- 
jority of the disappointments are, | am sorry 
to say, due to causes which are very difficult 
to remove, such as an entire absence of any 
dramatic ability, or of any kind of artistic 
leaning toward the theatre. It is to be 
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feared that authors of this description are 
actuated solely by a desire for fame, for the 
substantial monetary rewards which we are 
told fall to the lot of the successful play- 
wright, or at the best by such a mistaken 
sense of their own abilities in this direction 
that it amounts to hallucination. On the 
other hand, there 1s a large number who 
show evidence of real dramatic ability and 
insight, and yet seem to have been at no 
pains to master the very large technical 
equipment that is mecessary for the 
dramatist. 

It is to this type of author that these re- 
marks are dedicated, as they deal principally 
with the technical shortcomings that I have 
observed in the course of the last six or 
seven years of steadily reading plays. I be- 
lieve that the greatest fear which besets the 
would-be author is the fear that ke will not 
be read, or receive a fair chance; in fact, 
that would sometimes seem to be the only 
possible reason, to his sense, why his play is 
not produced! On this point I can assure 
him he may set his mind at rest at once, for 
no theatre manager would take the risk of 
turning away a possible success. Perhaps 
the most common technical mistake into 
which writers fall is that of over-eiaboration 
and vaunting ambition. I am quite accus- 
tomed to receiving plays with enormous 
casts, elaborate changes of scene, with direc- 
tions that show no knowledge of the stage. 

Still another very common error is that 
of redundant dialogue. Drama may be 
roughly defined as “life without its side is- 
sues ” and with everything but the action left 
out; in brief, action is drama. Dramatic 
dialogue is that dialogue which produces ac- 
tion, not which explains it or diffuses it. Au- 
thors have more than once said to me when 
I pointed out that they were too verbose: 
“But I must explain the situation to the 
audience!” Very true, but a dramatist may 
not adopt the method of a story teller to ex- 
plain himself! The action must at any rate 
be the principal factor in explaining the 
story. 

The average length of the dialogue spoken 
at one “speaking” by a single character in 


a good play is at the very most, half a line. 
Here and there a character may have a long 
speech to make, but it will not be more than 
twice or three times at the most in a long 
play. One of the first things I always do be- 
fore settling down to read a play is to glance 
over two or three pages of dialogue. If I 
see nothing but “iengths” of two, three, 
four, or more lines coming out of each char- 
acter’s mouth every time he opens it, I know 
that the play is, constructively at any rate, 
wrong. Of course there is always a possi- 
bility that these long speeches may be of 
very high order of literary merit, but that 
does not often happen, and even when it 
does, literary merit is no criterion for dra- 
matic merit. Indeed, it is very often very 
much the reverse, and the extraordinary lit- 
erary flavor of a character destroys the very 
illusion that you are trying to create in the 
theatre. 

Another grave mistake is to make your 
characters give the audience the plot by the 
illegitimate means of making one character 
inform another of something he already 
knows, but the audience obviously does not. 
This destroys the illusion you wish to con- 
vey. Incidents and dramatic events should 
not be spoken of on the stage that only take 
place off. It is a rule at the present time 
that the dramatic incidents of a piay must 
take place on the stage in full view of the 
audience. In the Greek drama the great 
event of the play used to take place behind 
the scenes and the players came on and 
talked about it. In Shakspere’s day they 
did the deed and the talking about it, before 
and after, on the stage ; nowadays all’ that 
is wanted is the deed. 

Another drawback to a play’s acceptance 
is a very complicated plot, also a straining 
after originality in the plot. Both of these 
things are bad. A very distinguished critic 
once told me that if you could not give a 
sufficient resumé of your plot on the back of 
a visiting card it were best to tear the play 
up. Experience has since told me the critic 
was right. As for straining at originality, 
far the most interesting things in life take 
place under our very noses, and that which 
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happens to all is more likely to interest all. 
Sufficient originality will generally be found 
in the individuality of the author and his 
point of view, that is, if he is sincere and 
writes out of his own heart. Life teems with 
magnificent plots, if you only have eyes to 
see them. It is this ability to see rather than 
to invent, or, as it is mis-called, create, that 
marks the artist. 

In computing the time that your play takes 
to act, a fairly good gauge is “ one minute of 
time to a hundred words of spoken dialogue, 
ignoring business.” Do not send in plays 
that take more than five hours to act! Be- 
fore sending a play in to a manager think 
well whether it is likely to be suited to his 
own particular requirements. Study the 
market very carefully, like a good trades- 
man, ere you begin to exhibit your wares. 
It will save you time, trouble, and stamps. 

The Christian Science Monitor. A. B. Perry. 


a 


“NEWSPAPER ENGLISH” EDITED. 


An immense oak tree An oak tree fifty feet 
fifty feet high, nearly high, nearly five feet 
five {feet in circumfer- in circumference, and 
ence, and weighing over weighing more than ten 
ten tons was trans- tons was transplanted. 
planted. 


Massachusetts _ senate 
without debate rejects 


Massachusetts senate 
rejects resolve demand- 


ing popular election of 
United States senators 
without debate. 


Every member of the 
year’s freshman class is 
a musician, and can act 
like amateur Mary An- 
dersons. 


E. Gerdes, a writer of 
juveniles in the Nether- 
lands some forty years 
ago, and which are still 
popular. 








resolve demanding popu- 
lar election of United 
States senaters. 


Every member of this 
year’s freshman class is 
a musician, and can act 
like an amateur Mary 
Anderson. 


E. Gerdes, who was a 
writer of juveniles in the 
Netherlands some forty 
years ago, and whose 
books are still popular. 





QUERIES. 


Which is right, to say “The house is 
building,” or “ The house is being built” ? 


L. Cc. F. 


[It is a fad to say “ The house is building.” 
“The house is being built” is perfectly cor- 


rect. 


If a reference to the agent is added, 


the “being built” phrase must be used. 
You cannot say “The house is building by 
John Brown, the carpenter.” —w. H. H. ] 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


James Oliver Curwood, author of the 
stories, “Old Dogs and New Tricks,” in 
Gunter’s for June, “The Poetic Justice of 
Uko San,” in Outing for June, and of the 
serial, “The House of the Red Death,” 
begun in Gunter’s for July, grew up on an 
Ohio farm, where he had two ambitions, to 
become either a pirate or a great hunter. 
Before devoting himself mostly to the big 
forests and plains, he wished to go to col- 
lege, but he had no money. So for two 
years he trapped and hunted on the Bad and 
Shiawasse rivers, in Michigan, and earned 
enough to take him to the University of 
Michigan. In one season he caught 1,100 
muskrats and forty mink. After leaving col- 
lege, he went into newspaper work, first as 
a reporter, and then as speeial writer, and 
became assistant editor and then editor of 
the special-feature section of the Detroit 
News-Tribune. During these years he did 
magazine work, and finally met with such 
success that he took up literary work alone, 
and from that day on began his adventures 
in the almost unexplored wildernesses of 
northern Canada. Mr. Curwood is the 
author of “ The Great Lakes,” published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, and of the novels, 
“The Wolf Hunters,” “The Gold Hunters,” 
“The Courage of Captain Plum,” and “ The 
Danger Trail,” published by the Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company. This last book has been 
among the “ six best sellers” in many cities 
during the past three months. A new novel, 
“The Honor of the Big Snows,” 70,000 
words in length, will begin as a serial in the 
August Munsey’s, and will afterward be pub- 
lished in book form. The Septeimber Red 
Book will begin a long series of Northern 
stories ufider the caption, “ Philip Strong, 
Gentleman, an Adventurer,” which will also 
be published in book form. Mr. Curwood 
has one of the finest collections of photo- 
graphs of wild animals in the country. He 
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always carries a camera with him on his ad- 
venturous expeditions, and has photographs 
of great game like moose, bear, and lynx, 
alive as well as dead, in traps, swimming in 
lakes and rivers, and in the forests. 


Newton A. Fuessle, whose story, ‘‘ The 
Vanishing Debutantes,” was printed in the 
Columbian Magazine for July, is a Chi- 
cagoan, twenty-six years old, who graduated 
from the University of Chicago in the class 
of 1906. Mr. Fuessle began selling stories 
while at college, working under Robert Her- 
rick, the novelist. He had been drawing 
rejection slips for four or five years, with 
which he had plastered the walls of his 
room, plagiarizing some one or other in 
calling his den “The Room of a Thousand 
Sorrows.” Summers, while at college, he 
tramped a good deal, riding many thousands 
of miles on the bumpers, the rods, and the 
blind-baggages, working sometimes on the 
section and on the rights-of-way of uncom- 
pleted railroads, His fiction has comprised 
mainly stories of newspaper life, vaudeville 
and other theatrical stories, stories of the 
Canadian Northwest woods, and mystery 
stories. His first story that sold was pur- 
chased by Trumbull White, then editor of 
the Blue Book. It was an Alaskan story, 
written purely from imagination. Rex 
Beach, the Alaskan novelist, was in Mr. 
White's office at the time the manuscript ar- 
rived, and Mr. White showed it to him.and 
asked his advice as to whether to buy it. 
Mr. Beach said: “Go to it,” and Mr. 
Fuessle received a check for $20. Mr. White 
knew that Mr. Fuessle had written the story 
without ever having been in Alaska, and was 
afraid there would be a “come-back,” on 
account of flaws in the details of the local 
color. A few months later there came a let- 
ter to the magazine from a man up in 
Alaska, saying that he thought he had found 
the hero of the story, which was called “ At 
the End of the Trail.” The joke was on 
Mr. White, and a nature-faker was vindi- 
cated for once. Mr. Fuessle has done con- 
siderable placer mining in the West, in com- 
pany with Dr. Oskar Eckstein, the mining 


expert, and the world’s greatest black-sand 
expert, now head of the Imperial University 
of China at Pekin. Mr. Fuessle has had 
stories accepted by Everybody’s, the Smart 
Set, the Red Book, the Blue Book, the As- 
sociated Sunday Magazines, the Columbian, 
and others. He is now editing the Mediator 
Magazine, a magazine of industrial eco- 
nomics, of Cleveland, O. 


Thomas Crawford Galbreath, author of 
the story, “ Beginning of Mrs. Johnstone’s 
Career,” in the Pacific Monthly for June, 
was born in Maryland in 1876. After gradu- 
ating from college, he taught public school 
for two years, was principal of the college 
preparatory department for two years, and 
superintendent of the county public schools 
for three years. Then (1902) he entered 
Harvard. After one year his health broke 
down, and in September, 1903, he went to 
Colorado, a perfect wreck — provided, as he 
says, that there is any such thing as a “ per- 
fect” wreck. For four years he “ chased 
the cure” for tuberculosis, and then under- 
took the venture which encouraged him to 
write. That venture was the publishing of 
his bodklet, “Chasing the Cure in Colo- 
rado : How I Fought Tuberculosis.” which 
has sold into its fifteenth thotisand. En- 
couraged by this success, Mr. Galbreath 
undertook fiction, and has since had stories 
printed in the American Home Monthly, the 
Housekeeper, the Pacific Monthly, and the 
Associated Sunday Magazines. The De- 
lineator for March, 1909, had an article 
of his, entitled “Diet for Tuberculosis 
Patients.” On the subject of tuberculosis 
he has contributed articles to various publi- 
cations. The Journal of Outdoor Life is to 
have an illustrated article on the outdoor life 
by Mr. Galbreath in an early number. 


Agnes I. Hanrahan, whose poem, 
“ Roses,” appeared in Lippincott’s for June, 
is a native of the south of Ireland, and re- 
sides in the Irish north country. She is a 
new writer, whose recent Irish dialect verse 
shows strong Celtic temperament — the in- 
timate appeal from emotion to animate and 
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inanimate nature — with a pervading note of 
sadness throughout. Mrs. Hanrahan is 
nevertheless at one with the author who 
maintains that for pathos to be sincere in 
its portrayal the writer must possess humor. 
Her short poem, “ Maureen,” also came out 
in Lippincott’s, and the same magazine will 
shortly publish another of her poems, “ The 
Road to Carrasheen.” Some of her poems 
have appeared in Munsey’s Magazine. 


Thomas Samson Miller, whose story, 
“The Shipbuilders,” was printed in the Red 
Book for June, is an Englishman, and col- 
lected the material for his West. African 
stories appearing in Everybody’s, the Red 
Book, and the Smart Set when an officer of 
the Royal Niger Chartered Company. He 
jumped into literature without preparation, 
and wrote his first story while staying on a 
Western ranch. Among his first rejections 
was a long and encouraging letter from Mr. 
McClure, without which he says he should 
have given up. His manner of working has 
always been to retire early after a lounging 
day, and slash out the whole story, writing 
furiously, perhaps all night. The third or 
fourth day afterward he sits down to polish 
his work, not satisfied unless he averages 
3,000 words a day. In the past year he has 
sold more than a dozen short stories and 
one serial novel. His big’trouble has always 
been an over-detailing —the bringing in of 
incidental matter-—-which draws © from 
editors the constantly-recurring phrase : 
“You seem to have written it too much ex- 
actly the way it actually happened.” 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Bjornson. — Collin, a biographer of Bjorn- 
son, tells this story of the novelist: He 
had finished his “ Synnove Solbakken,” and 
was anxious to read it to his friends, but 
the weather was very hot, and everybody 
excused himself. At last a victim was found 
in a Dr. Kahrs, who stipulated that he 
should be provided with cold punch and the 
biggest pipe that could be procured. 

At Bjérnson’s rooms Kahrs stretched 
himself on the bed, had the cold punch put 
within reach, and lighted his pipe. Bjérn- 


son read and read, and listened for some 
sound of praise, but the patient lay limp; 
cool and silent. 

“Not a sound from that quarter,” says 
Collin, “not even a grunt. Bjérnson read 
on and on, got nervous and uneasy, began 
to perspire, glanced now and again at his 
friend, fearing he had dropped off, but one 
cloud of smoke after the other convinced 
him that there was nothing wrong in that 
direction. 

“ Bjérnson neared the end of the novel 
with a vivid feeling that he had suffered a 
defeat. When the end was reached, Kahrs 
rose from the bed, began to dress medi- 
tatively, emptied the last glass of punch, and 
burst out: ‘The devil damn me black ! 
It’s the best thing I ever heard in my 
life 1’ ” 

Butler. — Ellis Parker Butler, author of 
“Pigs Is Pigs,” etce., answers an inquiry 


from his publishers as follows : — 


fi had known you were going to ask me 
for literary plans, I would have sat up nights 
planning a few plans to give you, but I am 
not much of a planner. My method of pro- 
ducing literature is more on the “spur of 
the moment” order, and resembles a cat 
having a fit. A cat hardly ever plans out a 
fit very carefully. When it gets ready to 
have a fit it goes ahead and has it ; some- 
times it is a good ‘it, and sometimes it turns 
out to be a mere fizzle, and sometimes the 
cat thinks it is having one of the best fits 
it ever had, and then the fit critics say it is 
a mighty poor fit. I may have a lot of fits 
this summer, and I may not have any. 
That's the way it goes! 

Henry.— 11: a letter written shortly before 
his death, and now published in the Book- 
man, “O. Henry” spoke of a novel he had 
in mind, and expressed his idea of what a 
novel should be. The letter is in part as 
follows :— 


My idea is to write the story of a man — 
an individual, not a type — but a man who, 
at the same time, I want to represent a 
“ human-nature type,” if such a person could 
exist. The story will teach no lesson, incul- 
cate no moral, advance no theory. 

I want it to be something that it won’t or 
can’t be — but as near as I can make it — the 
TRUE record of a man’s thoughts, his de- 
scription of his mischances and adventures, 
his TRUE opinions of life as he has seen it, 
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and his absolutely honest deductions, com- 
ments, and views upon the different phases 
of life that he passes through. 

I do not remember ever having read an 
autobiography, a biography, or a piece of 
fiction that told the TRUTH. Of course, I 
have read stuff such as Rousseau, and 
Zola, and George Moore, and various me- 
moirs that were supposed to be window- 
panes in their respective breasts; but 
mostly all of them were either liars, actors, 
or posers. (Of course, I’m not trying to 
belittle the greatness of their literary ex- 
pression. ) 

All of us have to be prevaricators, hypo- 
crites, and liars every day of our lives; 
otherwise the social structure would fall into 
pieces the first day. We must act in one 
another’s presence just as we must wear 
clothes. It is for the best. 

The trouble about writing the truth has 
been that the writers have kept in their 
minds one, or another or all of three 
thoughts that made a handicap —they were 
trying either to do a piece of immortal lit- 
erature, or to shock the public, or to please 
editors. Some of them succeeded in all 
three, but they did not write the truth. 
Most autobiographies are insincere from be- 
ginning to end, and about the only chance 
for the truth to be told is in fiction. 

It is well understood that “all the truth” 
cannot be told in print—but how about 
“nothing but the truth”? That's what I 
want to do. 

Mr. Porter left only eight pages of this 


novel in manuscript. 


MacGrath.—1I usually begin a story as a 
dramatist begins a play—with the end. 
The characters work out the plot them- 
selves ; I have very little to do with it after 
they have started. 

The structure of a plot must naturally be 
foremost, for, after all is said and done, the 
story’s the thing. I never outline a plot; I 
carry the main thread in my head till I am 
ready to put it on paper, and after it as- 
sumes body on paper it has many devious 
twists and turns of which I had no prior 
idea. 

The one definite idea I have in mind in 
writing stories is to afford an agreeable, 
pleasant hour or two to my readers. I wish 
to amuse them, to make them wish that 
they, too, might have lived as this or that 
hero, in this or that land, probable or im- 
probable. I prefer sunshine, mirth, buoy- 


ancy, and I believe most readers prefer the: 
same. Grown-up people are never wholly 
deprived of their love of fairy tales; and 
grown-up fairy tales have been the scheme 
of most of my-novels. 

I write whenever I feel like it, for whem 
I am in the mood I do better work. fF 
never force myself to do so much work each 
day. There are days when it is impossible 
to write a hundred words ; again, I have 
written as many as 7,000 words a day. Ob- 
stacles ? There are altogether too many to 
enumerate. A character that doesn’t 
“balk” never fails to be uninteresting. I 
have always tried to place human people in 
absurd or unique situations, and to let them 
extricate themselves as you or I would if 
so placed. 

The anatomy of a motif for a story is 2 
complex thing, but of a practical joke “ The 
Man on the Box” was evolved. A young 
man, disguised as a coachman, drove his 
sister and her friend to a ball one night 
This happened in my native town. And it 
amused me greatly when critics said the ex- 


Out of the 


ploit was highly improbable. 
Italian state and church marriage came the 


plot of “The Lure of the Mask.” The 
most trivial thing sometimes will suggest 2 
plot. I found the ten of hearts one night on 
the sidewalk. It -became the motif of 
“Hearts and Masks.” Once, in Indian- 
apolis, J] chanced to see an old Italian sell- 
ing plaster images. It gave me the starting 
point for “A Splendid Hazard,” my latest 
book. 

Sometimes when it seems hard to connect 
one chapter with another, I find this ob- 
stacle easily mounted by writing the last 
two or three pages of the chapter just fin- 
ished. This seems to give me swing to 
begin the next. I always begin a story with 
a paragraph or a sentence vital to the plot, 
something to grip the reader’s attention 
from the very start ; but to accomplish this, 
the first page is always to me the hardest bit 
of writing in the whole book. — Harold Mac- 
Grath. 


Smith. —One thing more. Goldwin Smith 
never lost his distinction as a writer because 
of his continuous immersions in journalism. 
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He is a lesson to us all. The lesson is there, 
but the learners are never too many. Per- 
haps the coldness of his temperament helped 
him. In none of his handwriting that ever I 
saw was there a trace of hurry or of im- 
petuous feeling. The stream was full, but 
did not overflow its banks. For his style I 
go further back than the Renaissance. He 
had something of the purity of the Greeks : 
the simplicity, the absence of emphasis ; 
the total neglect of the superlative and the 
intensive adverb. I do not know whom of 
his contemporaries to put above him as a 
writer, nor whom to put beside him. In the 
measured and melodious flow of his prose, 
in its restrained force, in the beauty of its 
grave cadences, in its purely intellectual 
quality, and, as a rule, in its distinction, he 
stands by himself. He could hit very hard, 
and often did, but there was something judi- 
cial in his anger ; it was not passion, but a 
process of the mind. — George W. Smalley, 
in the New York Tribune. 

Strauss.— Richard Strauss, who is finish- 
ing a new opera, “Der Rosencavalier,” at 


his cottage at Garmisch, Bavaria, has given 
an interviewer some interesting accounts of 


his manner of working. “I am always com- 
posing,” he said, “ walking or driving, eat- 
ing or drinking, at home or abroad, in rail- 
way cars and crowded hotel rooms, my 
sketchbook never leaves me, and as soon as 
I find a motif I jot it down. 

“ The ideas I jot down are, of course, only 
sketches to be worked out later. Before I 
improvise even the smallest sketch for an 
opera I allow the text to permeate my 
thoughts and mature in me for at least six 
months, so that the situations and charac- 
ters may be thoroughly assimilated. Then 
only do I let the musical thought enter. At 
that time the sub-sketches become sketches. 
They are copied out, worked out, arranged 
for the piano and re-arranged as often as 
four times. That is the hard part of the 
work ; the part scores, the symphonic color- 
ing which follows, are my recreation. The 
score I write in my study straight away 
without trouble, working at it twelve hours 
on end.”—New York Sunday Review. 


Whitman. —Stephen French Whitman, the 
young author of “ Predestined,” describes in 


the New York Sun his thoroughly business- 
like conception of how novels may be writ- 
ten. 

“In the first place, I work very slowly,. 
and I find that I can do better work by 
sprinkling in a good deal of travel. When 
I’m at home, though, I have regular hours, 
from nine to four, and I stick to them. I 
have discovered that if you wait around for 
that inspiration it never comes. 

“The whole thing to me is like putting 
together a jigsaw puzzle. The first book I 
wrote fell naturally into four parts, and five 
chapters was enough for each. I didn’t 
want to make it too long because somebody 
said : ‘Oh, don’t write a long book or no- 
body will read it,’ and I thought he was 
right. 

“I blocked out the whole book by parts 
and chapters, with all the episodes I wanted 
in each chapter, and later on I added a 
schedule of the number of words I wanted 
in each episode. Now, about mapping it 
out. A good book is, of course, just as 
carefully balanced and composed as a good 
painting. You should know before sitting 
down to write what every character is to do 
at every point. 

“Tt has been said by some writers that 
‘at a certain point the characters seemed 
to sweep me aside and take the action into 
their own hands.’ There is nothing mysteri- 
ous in that; it happens only because the 
writer hadn’t made up his mind what to 
write before he sat down, or because if he 
had made up his mind his plan didn’t after- 
ward appear logical to him. 

“T allow a certain number of words to 
each episode, and generally a number that 
seems inadequate, so that I’ll be forced to 
compress my matter to the utmost. The 
smallest number of words tells the story 
most effectively. Stevenson said in sub- 
stance : ‘If I know what to omit, I know 
all I need to know about writing.’ Perhaps 
that was an exaggeration, but verbosity 
makes no points to speak of.” 

Mr. Whitman was asked where he got his 
intimate knowledge of New York’s many 
sides. Some of it came in the four years 
after he left college, when he was on the 
Evening Sun, but most of his work there, 
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he said, was writing sketches for the back 
page on Saturdays. He had looked around 
a good deal more since he left newspaper 
work. 

“There’s very little romance about get- 
ting material for a book,” said he. “ You 
go about it as you go about everything else. 
You figure out just what episodes you want 
your characters to go through, and then you 
find the best places for those episodes. 

“T wanted to get a French restaurant for 
one part of my book, so I went over to the 
West Thirties and found just the sort of 
place I was after, and looked at it a few 
times, and then came back and wrote about 
it. It was the same way with a boarding- 

ouse. 

“T went to see places of the type I 
wanted. The little vaudeville actress who 
comes into the book sat on the seat ahead 
of me ‘in an open car one day. She was 
talking to a couple of hams, and all I had 
to do was to listen and my material was 
wafted right to me. Nothing easier. 

“TI remember one day when I went to a 
flat in Second avenue. That was where I 
was going to have Felix and the widow he 
married set up housekeeping. I found a 
building with just the kind of outside that I 
wanted, and I went in to see the agent. I 
told him that I had come to see about rent- 
ing a flat. 

“*In this place?’ he asked, and when I 
told him that I did he looked at me as if 
he knew I was a liar.” 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


How to Fail in Literature— The Bibelot 
for July contains the first part of Andrew 
Lang’s lecture, ““How to Fail in Litera- 
ture.” Mr. Lang says that, having been an 
editor, he has had abundant’ opportunities 
for learning the surest methods of failure in 
literature, and he points out several of 
them. One is to write an illegible hand, in 
which vile art “none of us is so young but 
that he may make himself perfect.” Then 
one should know as little as possible. He 
must have a had style or no style at all. 


Let him covet earnestly the great gift of 
incorrect grammar; let him split his in- 
finitives, mix up metaphors, and adopt all 
possible circumlocution and verbose ways of ' 
saying nothing ; e. g., if one wanted to de- 
scribe a fire at sea, he should say : “ The de- 
vouring element lapped the quivering spars, 
the mast, and the sea-shouldering keel of the 
doomed Mary Jane in one coruscating _ 
catastrophe.” Perhaps, above all, the un- 
successful author should have nothing to 
say, observe nothing, reflect on nothing, 
never by any chance seeing what is going on 
about him. 

The Non-heroic “ Hero.”— The Evening 
Post feels the need of a new word to de- 
scribe “the principal male character in a 
novel.” “ Vanity Fair,” if not the first work 
of fiction that lacked a hero, was the first 
that advertised its lack. But in 10,000 
stories written since the appearance of that 
“novel without a hero,” the dearth of heroic 
qualities in the principal actor has been so 
conspicuous as not to need specific mention 
by the author. Bad wine needs a bush no 
more than good wine does. The editor of 
the Evening Post has given some of his 
summer leisure to the careful reading of “a 
new novel that comes from England by way 
of Boston.” The “hero” thereof barely es- 
capes death on page 23, when his horse is 
gored by a boar. On page 68 he is knocked 
unconscious by his cousin with the butt of 
a revolver. On page 89 coma results from a 
fall from his horse. On page 153 he tumbles 
headlong into a Moorish wheat-pit, remains 
delirious for several days, and is buried alive 
by the same cousin who had hit him with a 
revolver on page 68, but is rescued in time 
to suffer still further injuries and indignities 
from the slings and arrows of this out- 
rageous relative. Being kidnapped, he is 
thrown (on page 235) from the rigging of 
a Sicilian smugglers’ boat, and receives a 
shock which would be fatal to any ore less 
accustomed to this sort of thing, but which 
leaves this particular “hero” in good 
enough condition to be stabbed by his 
malevolent cousin on page 254. Later on 
he escapes from prison, only to be lassoed 
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and led back to it. Ultimately, of course, he 
marries the heroine. Whether or not this 
ultimatum (so to call it) proves to be the 
worst thing that has ever befallen him, the 
reader must judge for himself; the author 
evidently means it to be the end, if not the 
reward, of all his troubles. Unless, how- 
ever, his wife turns out to be a thing of 
blows and scratches, his future life will ap- 
‘pear humdrum to a man who has not only 
got used to rough handling (as eels have 
got used to being skinned ), but conceivably 
enjoys it. While we are hunting for a sub- 
stitute for the word hero, by the way, we 
should seek one for the word heroine, also. 
Not all the principal female characters in 
works of fiction are heroines. Thackeray’s 
“novel without a hero” was no less a novel 
without a heroine; for Becky Sharp was 
sadly deficient in really heroic qualities. 
Why not borrow a phrase from the stage, 
to which so many novels find their way 
nowadays, and call heroes “leading men” 
and heroines “leading women” ?— New 
York Times Saturday Review. 

Some Feminine Opinions of Thackeray. — 
So great a “moral disgust” did Harriet 
Martineau feel as she perused the early num- 
bers of “Vanity Fair” that she soon ban- 
ished it from her shelves, and never, let us 
hope, enjoyed the immortal description of 
Amelia folding the red sash before the 
battle of Waterloo. She sternly rebuked 
Thackeray for “his frittered life and his 
obedience to the call of the great.” He 
never could have known, she asserted, a 
good or sensible woman. 

Miss Mitford found him “all cynicism, 
with an affectation of fashionable experi- 
ence.” “IT have no affinities,” majestically 
declared Catherine Sedgwick, “with this 
sagacity —no great admiration for this de- 
tective .. . detecting poison.’ Mrs. Jame- 
son undertook to speak for her whole sex. 
“Every woman resents,” said she, “the sel- 
fish inanity of Amelia. And then Lady 
Castlewood ! Oh, Mr. Thackeray, this will 
never do.” Even the great Charlotte, with 
her freedom from drawing-room judgments, 
felt a grievance against Lady Castlewood, 


and indignantly resented the episode of the 
keyhole. “As usual,” said she, “he is un- 
just to women, quite unjust.”” She, who had 
called him ar eagle, a captain of reformers 
and regenerators of society, who had lik- 
ened his sarcasm to Greek fire and his de- 
nunciation to “the levin brand,” found that 
in him, as well, which “ stirred her both to 
sorrow and to anger—his mocking 
tongue.” 

Mrs. Ritchie, in one of her biographical 
introductions to her father’s works, de- 
scribes a little tour through Devonshire on 
which she accompanied him in 1856. At 
Exeter they called upon one Madam 
Fribsby, “a delightful old creature,’ who 
entertained the warmest personal regard for 
Thackeray, but wasted no thought upon his 
pretensions as a novelist. “All her en- 
thusiasm was already bespoken. She re- 
proached him with not having formed his 
style upon a different model, upon that of 
the greatest writer in the English language,” 
in short, upon Richardson’s. “ Where, 
where can you show me books,” demanded 
Madam Fribsby, “that compare with ‘Sir 
Charles Grandison’?”—Sarah N. Cleg- 
horn, in the Atlantic Monthly. 

Nouns Versus Verbs.— Mr. Lloyd-George 
added one more to the number of words in 
the English language the other day by turn- 
ing the common noun “ budget” into a verb. 
In the course of his speech in parliament on 
July 4 he said: “I have budgeted for ex- 
actly the same figure this year as last.” 

’ The Liberal chancellor of the exchequer 
introduced his verbal time-saver at the 
wrong moment, for the question of the 
preservation of the purity of the language is 
much to the fore just now. in England. 
Steps have been taken for the election of 
an academic body of forty literary “‘ immor- 
tals,” one of whose functions it shall be to 
watch over the purity of the English tongue. 
No wonder, then, that, pending the organi- 
zation of this linguistic board of guardians, 
an individual worshipper of English unde- 
filed has attacked Mr. Lloyd-George, not for 
his budget, but for his “ budgeting.” To be 
sure, admits this critic, Shakspere spoke of 
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the wind that “hath ruffian’d so upon the 
sea,” but he maintains that what an inspired 
poet may do in writing poetry a financier 
may fot do in speaking or writing of his 
own specialty, least of all a chancellor of 
the exchequer addressing parliament. 

Men of affairs, scientists, workers in all 
the professions and trades long ago began 
to twist the language according to their 
needs, without the slightest respect for its 
purity and the dignity of its literary tradi- 
tions. Mr. Lloyd-George, having decided 
that the most important function of his 
office is best expressed by the verb “to 
budget,” has had the courage of his convic- 
tion. Another noun of current British po- 
litical affairs appears to be predestined to be 
turned to a similar use. No verb now in 
existence in the language can possibly ex- 
press the full meaning of “to suffragette,” 
which, ty the way, will be a transitive verb 
with a vengeance. Finally, let us remember 
that the literary shop itself, the bulwark of 
the language, has its highly reprehensible 
lingo. There is the verb “to blue-pencil,” 
for instance. It is currently applied not only 
to the manuscript, but, by elision, to the 
man who wrote it.— New York Tribune. 

A Pointer About Book-making.—1 have 
written fifty books, and I have been instru- 
mental in putting through the press about 
as many books written by others. 

In all of this work I have noticed one 
quite invariable habit of printers, that they 
will not put into type the “front matter” 
till all the rest of the book is completed. 

The “front matter” is the title page, the 
page with the copyright notice, the preface, 
and the table of contents. 

There is every reason why these should 
be put into type the first thing. It is not 
always easy to estimate their length, so as 
to know how to page the rest of the book. 
Notice, and you will often see the first page 
of Chapter 1 of a book numbered 7 when it 
should have been numbered 9 or even II. 
The “iront matter” occupied more space 
than the printer allowed for it. 

Moreover, often it is necessary to begin 
the printing of a book before the last pages 
sare all in type, and the printer cannot begin 


with the first “form” of sixteen pages, be- 
cause the “front matter” is not in type. 
Indeed, it is impossible safely to divide the 
pages into “forms” at all. 

The reason for this is that the “front 
matter’’ is not what the printer calls 
“straight setting.” It requires the handling 
of several kinds of type, sometimes the use 
of borders, and it is the most difficult part 
of the book. Therefore it is reserved for 
the last. . 

I have repeatedly written on my manu- 
scripts an injunction to send the proofs of 
the “front matter” with the first page 
proofs of the book. In no single instance, 
I believe, has the request made any differ- 
ence in the customary procrastination, so 
that I no longer make it. I expect to get 
the “front matter” dragging along several 
weeks after I have read the proofs of the 
remainder of the volume. That is the case 
with two books which I. am now putting 
through the press. 

And, after all, I cannot blame the printers. 
It is just what I am doing all the time in 
my own life. It is so hard to begin with the 
hardest part of a task. In other words, it 
is so hard to be sensible !— Amos R. Wells, 
in the Christian Endeavor World. 


Writing Short Stories. — The art of writing 
short stories has of recent years been receiv- 
ing a lot of attention from American experts, 
so that all that has been said about it would 
make a very respectable library. George 
Randolph Chester, himself a writer of good 
short stories, is the latest adviser in the field. 
Mr. Chester declares that a short story 
writer must have seven gifts : Creativeness, 
imagination, observation, democracy, sympa- 
thy, humor, and industry. 

No doubt these are all necessary concomi- 
tants, but Mr. Chester has omitted the most 
important gift of all, and that is the ability 
to write a short story. This ability is not 
made up of a combination of these seven 
gifts, either in whole or in part. They may 
be necessary to it, but without it they can 
be increased seventy times seven and no 
short story will result. 

The ability to write a good short story is 
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a thing by itself. It is a kind of mental germ 
which blossoms in spite of everything one 
may do. And that is why books! oi instruc- 
tion in the art, like Mr. Chester’s and all the 
others, are so harmless. 

If it were possible to learn from them how 
to write short stories, there would be no liv- 
ing in this country : we should be done to 
death by good short stories. But it isn’t 
possible and never will be. A good short 
story is a thing of nature and not produced 
by any method that is possible to evolve be- 
forehand. — Life. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





[ For the convenience of readers ‘He WRITER will 
send a copy 0 any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in cach case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention THe Writer when they write. ] 


My Memories oF Mark Twarn.—Il. W. D. 
Howells. Harper’s Magazine (38 c.) for August. 

Fiction. Editor’s Study, Harper's 
(38 c.) for August. 

“Grorce Scuockx.” W. D. Howeils. Editor’s 
Easy Chair, Harper’s Magazine (38 c.) for August. 

CONTEMPORARY OPINIONS OF THACKERAY. Sarah 
N. Cleghorn. Aflantic (3 c.) for August. 

A Lerrer to Wirttram De Moraay. ~*~ Charlotte 
Prentiss Hardin. Atlantic (38 c.) for August. 

SHAKSPERE’s Money INTEREST IN THE GLOBE 
Tueatre. Charles William Wallace. Century (38 c. ) 
for August. 

Some Lesser THRENODIES. Lewis Worthington 
Smith. North American keview (38 c.) tor August. 

MAGAZINES AND Periopicats THat Are FIGNTING 
THE Peopre’s BattLte. Twentieth Century Magazine 
(28 c.) for August. 

Go.tpwiIn SMITH, THE SAGE OF THE GRANGE. 
ton MacTavish. Munsey’s for August. 

A Literary Pircrim in Paris. Arthur Bartlett 
Maurice. Travel for August. 

Mark TWAIN AND THE Pactric Coasr. 
George Wharton James. 
August. 

Mark Twain AND Some OTHER American Humor- 
tsts. Illustrated. Joel Benton. Columbian (18 c.) 
for August. . 

Livinc Humorists oF THE American Press. II- 
lustrated. Columbian (18 c.) fer August. 


Magazine 


New- 


Illustrated. 
Pacific Monthly (18 c.) for 


HonoriInG AN AMERICAN Poet ( Joseph Rodman 
Drake ). Illustrated. Harper’s Weekly (13 c.) for 
July 2. 

Tue Fine Art or Reportine. Arthur L.. Hanna. 
Christian Endeavor World (8 c.) for July 14. 

Lire anv Literature. Harper’s Weekly (13 c. ) 
for July 23. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


é 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell is spending the sum- 
mer at Bar Harbor, and, as usual, is busily 
engaged in writing. 
Thomas Hardy has been invested with the 
Order of Merit by King George. 


The Los Angeles Examiner reports the 
purchase by Mrs. R. L. Stevenson of twelve 
acres of beach at La Serena, Calif., for the 
formation of “a colony of geniuses.” Stew- 
art Edward White has a bungalow hard by, 
and a number of writers living in or near 
Santa Barbara are said to be interested in 
the venture. 


The late Sydney Porter, best known by his 
pseudonym, “O. Henry,” also published 
stories in Ainslee’s Magazine under the 
names “James L. Bliss” and “S. H. 
Peters.” 


Rolf Boldrewood, the veteran Australian 
novelist, reports that his popular “ Robbery 
Under Arms” earned him £1,780 for the 
first year of its publication, and has since 
given an average return of £150 a year., 
The profits on his other books have varied 
from £100 to £1,000. 


Goldwin Smith told a friend less than a 
year ago that he had finished his autobiog- 
raphy, but added that it contained so much 
provocative of controversy that he thought 
it best to withhold it from publication: until 
he had passed away. Now it is announced 
that a life of Goldwin Smith will be written 
by Arnold Haultain, who was his private 
secretary for eighteen years, and is now his 
sole literary executor. 

The Top-Notch Magazine is a new pwbli- 
cation, designed for boys from fourteen to 
twenty years of age, and published by Street 
& Smith, New York. The publishers want 
clean, up-to-date stories of undoubted in- 
terest for the new magazine. 
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A new biography of Villiers de I’Isle- 
Adam, by M. E. de Rougemont, has just 
been brought out in Paris. It is said to 
give for the first time a really adequate ac- 
count of this singular writer. In it there 
are also glimpses of notable friends of his, 
such as Baudelaire, Verlaine, Huysmans, 
Coppée, and Catulle Mendés. 

“Ingersoll: A Biographical Apprecia- 
tion,” is the title of a volume by H. E. Kitt- 
redge which is to be published soon by J. F. 
Taylor & Co. This is the thirteenth and 
concluding volume of the authorized “ Dres- 
den Edition” of the works of the late 
Robert G. Ingersoll. 

G. R. Agassiz is preparing a biography of 
his father, Alexander Agassiz, and will be 
glad to receive copies of any letters written 
by his iather, or other material which may 
serve his purpose. 

Dr. William Everett, it appears, leit among 
his papers the completed manuscript oi a life 
of his father, Edward Everett. 

The John Lane Company has published a 
biography, by Reginald Lucas, of Lord 
Glenesk, once actively connected with the 
London Morning Post. The same _ pub- 
lishers have issued a biography, by A. Neil 
Lyons, of Robert Blatchford, the English 
Serialist editor. . 

s. P. O’Connor has completely closed his 
connection with M. A. P., and is to publish 
in London T. P.’s Magazine, which, it is 
announced, will be intended for the “large 
body of men and women who are really in- 
terested in a more serious kind of literature 
than is provided by the cheaper periodicals 
and magazines of the day,” and for the 
class of readers which “is unable to sat- 
isfy its needs from any of the existing maga- 
zines.” 

The new general manager of the Oppor- 
tunity Magazine, of Spokane, Wash., is 
Leonard Darbyshire, who formerly pub- 


r 


lished Spare Moments, of Rochester, N. Y. 
Lord Alfred Douglas has sold the London 
Academy to Lord Howard de Walden and 
Lord Fitzwilliam, and the Academy will in 
future be edited by Cecil Cowper, a London 
barrister, and E. Ashmead-Bartlett. 


The Travel Magazine, which recently went 
into bankruptcy, has been bought, with all 
of its effects, by McBride, Winston, & Co., 
publishers of the House and Garden Maga- 
zine, 449 Fourth avenue, New York City. 
The price paid was approximately $10,000, 
of which $9,250 was for the good will. The 
new owners say that the Travel Magazine 
will be continued as a separate publication 
under the same name. ~Its editors will be 
Gardner C. Teall and Henry H. Saylor. 


Beginning with the August issue, the re- 
cently-deceased Paris Modes is merged with 
Every Woman’s Magazine. 

The Progress Company of Chicago be- 
came publisher of the Bookseller and Latest 
Literature with the July issue, the editorial 
department and general business manage- 
ment remaining in the hands of Miss C. A. 
Huling. 

The Smart Set will increase its size by 
sixteen pages. beginning with the September 
number, and will use them in printing seri- 
ally long novels by well-known authors. 

The Popular Magazine, New York, wants 
strong, virile stories of action and adven- 
ture. The magazine pays on acceptance. 


The Michigan Authors’ Association has 
been formed, with fifty-one charter mem- 
bers. It will have its headquarters in De- 
troit. Frederic S. Isham has been elected 
president of the association, which has been 
orgamzed “for the purpose of drawing the 
literary people of the state into closer social 
acquaintance.” 


William J. and Coningsby W. Dawson, in 
the introduction to their new work, “The 
Great English Short Story Writers,” sug- 
gest that “the true standard demands that 
the short story shall be complete in itself, 
that it shall be short because it cannot be 
Jong, and that it shall consist of but one in- 
cident.” 

Frederick James Furnivall died in London 
July 2, aged eighty-five. 

Dr. William James Rolfe died at Tisbury, 
Mass., July 7, aged eighty-three. 

Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods died at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., July 12, aged seventy-four. 





